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Taz E. vob: which: I have lately publiſhed on 
the equal rights of the people to election and repre- 
ſentation, I flatter myſelf, hath ſubſtantially anſwers 
ed, while it anticipated the arguthent of this plau- 
; Gble Addreſs. Under that conviction, and from my 
long labours in the popular cauſe, I fear I am become 
a little per/inacrons? in my opinions, and ſhall not 
readily ſubmit to be ſilenced, either by the reafonin 
or the authority of this Committee: Eſpecially when 
1 pereeive a great want of accuracy calls for cortee- 
tion, and repeated fallacies put the reader on his 
guard, inſtead of recommending implicit acquieſ- 
cence. It is not my intention to cavil ; neither my 
gar es motives, nor arguments require it. But 
object to a lax, indefinite uſe of words, by which 
common readers are led to confound ideas of the 
moſt oppoſite nature, and very few are on their guard 
againft artful inſinuation, however falſe ; or confident 
aſſertion, however groundleſs. 155 
1 am the more intlined to make this remark, bes 
cauſe under the firſt kind of impofition; an unwar- 
rantable latitude of expreſſion, a part of the eleZors 
of a county are conſtantly called the people, with the 
. defign to paſs upon the unguarded public, 
1 a party 
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a party 1 for that of the people. Of the other 


ſpecies of deception which J have mentioned, can a 
more glaring; inſtance be required than in the 15th 
Page, where it is affirmed, that the political princi- 
ples of the two plans had an entire agreement, and 
diftered only from conſiderations of a prudential na- 
ture? By which we are taught to underſtand, chat 
reſtoring the rights of the whole people, and con- 
tinuing to uſurp them, are the ſame rinciple. That 
equal and univerſal repreſentation are the ſame idea 
with partial. and limited. That to guard our own 
rights, or to leave them in the power of others, are 
tantamount expreſfions ; and a parliament that does, 
ar does not repreſent the nation; is a word of the 
ſame import, and the ſame thing in reality and:effect, 
That it is a matter of prudence in the people to 
abandon without a ſtruggle the great objects of pru- 
dence, their rights and property. That diſcretion 
teaches the great body of the people to be peaceably 
ruled and robbed by he: leſs—and that no: fool-hardi- 
neſs can be greater than for nine-tenths, or even 
four-fifths'of the kingdom to demand theiv rights 
of the government, when no change it can effect in 
their condition ean poſſibly be for the worſe. Theſe 
are little arts, but they may have conſiderable effects. 
They ſhew how. great reſpect this Committee enter- 
tain for the authority of the people, that they can- 
not conſent even to invade and betray their rights, 
but in their own name. They: will have a popular 
aſſociation, though it be againſt the people; and a 
reformation: too, of the corrupt parliament, by the 
means of their old friends the venal electors; to 
whom (as they mean to eſtabliſh them in the ſtolen 
rights of the people) they with equal juſtice and pro- 
priety apply the name. —It will perhaps be thought 
a little ſevere in men poſleffing moderation, thus to 


make the 1 cal . influence, and compel, 


corru ption 5 


E 1 


corruption to be its own executioner. But ridiculous 


as this attempt muſt appear, there is no other power 


of reformation remaining, if, as is affirmed in the 
firſt paragraph of the Addreſs, the nation have loſt 
the right of controul” over the government, with 
the ancient right of election, and be now de jure, as 
well as de fatto, at the diſpoſal of the rotten bo- 
_ roughs. 
5 . or three Rogai Thieves bona robtied the 
kingdom of its moſt ſacred and eſſential property, 
the patriotic: Committee of the county of York, 
taking the lead in political reformation, are pleaſed 
to give a ſanction to the theft, and" to countenance 
the criminal receivers, inſtead of encouraging and 


ſupporting their injured country in its recovery. 


They do not heſitate to declare, that the rights which 
es and create lawful authority, may be annihi- 
lated by uſurpation.— This is indeed very moderate 
reaſoning as well as reforming ! Can it be ' imagined 
that ſo intelligent: and learned a Committee could. 
really adopt ſo groſs an error? Muſt we not rather 
ſuppoſe they wanted to get rid of a ſyſtem of rights 
not .cafily managed, and applied to the purpoſes of a 
ſtate faction, and by one ſtroke, ſurely not a mode- 
rate but a moſt unmerciful one, which cuts down 
and diſables the great body of the people, even from 
che natural powers of ſelf-preſervarion? If the na- 
tion have indeed 4% the great primary fundamental 
right of election and repreſentation, and the ſame 
power of the Crown can with equal authority aſſume 
all its other rights at diſcretion; on what ground do 
theſe gentlemen complain of a power, to which they 
would make others, their equals, ſubmit ? Or with 
what Juſtice. or decency can they talk of reforming 
it, when they, in effect, hold it can do no wrong, 

by making its worſt tyrannies binding upon the 
people? ite the great majority of the kingdom can 
. have 
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161 
have loft; its rights by arbitrary deftanchilorments 


ate not all the reft more juſtly. loſt, an forfeited to, 
the Crown by corruption; and by the [ſhameful ac. 
quieſeenet of the conſtituent body in its depredas: 
tions pon their country? But not to puſh them tod 
hard upon ſo unguarded a part; I wilt only remarkz 
that this Committee muſt have been under the ms | 
fluence of an abſurdity, or preſumption, not tifuak 
te Englifhinen; who, diſoldiming and reſigni ing the 
public rights as loft, hecaufe violated, pettinacioufly 
continue to petition - Government py an addition. 10 = 
thoſe which have been ſo often /o/d to the Croyviiʒ 
and paid for by the people; that eople: 
—— they would finally „ of 7 A 
that they might continue to fleece of their property: 
But if this great oppreſſed body have a due ſenſe of 
their value, and of their own importance, they will 
ſeize the preſent favdurable criſis, when Admihiſiras' 
tion is finking under guilt and deſpondency, and the 
nationat ſpirit riſing in proportion, to Us hem 
juſtice: Their claims are not leſs: juſt ar ſacted than 
thoſe of Ametica or Ireland; although the ſpirit of 
both reproaches them with double difgrace for being 
more wanting to themſelves and their poſterityi 
Degenerate as we are, ſuch a defection from the 
public cauſe of national rights will not be attribute 
to timidity, but to treachery; when the virtuous 
part of the community is doomed. t fall a ſacrifice 
to the corrupt; when a great popular aſſembly; as 
they would be thought, do not błuſh to publiſh their 
eſpair of the commonwealth; and tv . the 
rights of the whole community for a compromiſe off 
bebalf of a party. 
I ſhall not enter into a l of all the ſpe. 
cious arguments of this performance, but ſhali 
flightly remark upon thoſe arts, by which diſinge- 
u wad: e labour to: miſlead. In one part 
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1 che work it is affirmed; c that the more en 
alar lan has great and perhaps inſurmountable 
-Uifficultis.”- — Yet it grants © the mals of the people 
to be yet untainted by corruption, animated with the 
zal of their anceſtors, - and enlightened with per- 
aps a ſuperior knowledge of the nature and end 
of government.. Why > dg it may be aſked, -afe 
the tainted maſs of partial conſtituents: to be retained 
and cheriſhed, while the ſound body are rejected? 
Had they not been ſeparated by the arts of corrupt 
olicy, the whole people had been at this hour 
equality untainted, becauſe the means of corrupting 
em eould never have exiſted. And that extended 
election which alone could prevent the 1 
from reac ing the great body of the people, can 
. only prove a radical cure where it now prevails. If 
Athen the maſs of the people be untainted, “ and 
their inte rity and attachment to the conflitutian 
may be relied on with as much confidence as ever;” 
Where is the danger, or the impracticability of the 
Plan that would preſerve this integrity and — 
Virtue from all future infection? But theſe 
men fallaciouſſy confound, in this ſame paragraph of 
che 5th page, the body of the electors and the maſs 
of the people.” The latter have no controverſy with 
the Crown; — hey have preſented. no petition by 
their oton repreſentatives, for repreſentatives they had 
none; nor could they petition at all, ſince it is con- 
feſſed ce that no affociation was formed on their 
5 _ 80 much may ſerve as a ſpecimen of the 
- Cormmittee's fair reaſoning, —Their policy is no leis 
honeſt, that could cut off all the ſound. members of 
the community, and retain the corrupt and de- 
praved, in order to preſerve the health and vigour 
of the civil conſtitution. —But granting their hundred 
new knights, like a piece of new cloth in an old 
garment, could -be-added to the old rotten repre- 
„ ſentation, 
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' ſentation, will theſe gentlemen ſay that ſuch boteh- 
ing of the conſtitution would be reſtoring it? There 
are indeed profeſſed patriots, the open advocates of 
penſioned and placed ſenators, who may poffibly. 
think corruption the ſpirit of the conſtitution, as 
well as ſeptennial parliaments a ground- wort. But 
I ſhould think the hundred knights, whofe chivalry 
attempted to take his prey from the dragòn of cor- 
ruption without firſt driving the monſter from his 
den, better calculated for the liſts of Quixotiſm than 
the Herculean taſk of parliamentary reformation. 
To what purpeſe then, but that of deception, are 
the great body of the people introduced into ſuch-a 
plan of reform, to be witneſſes to their own diſgrace, - 
- where inveterate corruption, and the hereditary trai- 
tors to their country from generation to generation, 
are preferred, not only to the incorrupt, but the in- 
corruptible, as the great body of the people are al- 
lowed to be in the firſt page of the Addreſs? where 
we axe told “ parliament in its original form was 
admirably fitted to reſiſt the attack of corruption: 
when the right of election annually veſted in the 
body of the people a regular and complete controu! 
over their truſtees.” —But wherefore are the rights 
of the whole people granted in their fulleſt extent 
again and again, and the neceffity of theſe; rights 
confeſſed for the great purpoſe of national  controul 
upon government, if they are at laſt to be ſacrificed 
to the intrigues of ambitious men, who, as long as 
they can uſe the people's rights as the ſole key to 
their property, will never find it expedient. or prac- 
ticable to countenance or aſſiſt in the recovery of 
them. In fact, the great body of the people are in- 
troduced merely to amuſe the reader with the notion 
of their being parties concerned. Whereas the 
whole diſpute lies between the Crown with its venal 
| creation the Boroughs, and the Ariſtocratic Body 
| | with 
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with the frecholders of the counties. Their diſpute 
is for the power; they are perfectly agreed to keep 
the nation under, by preventing; the recovery of 
thoſe rights which would clip the wings of both, 
and keep them within the limits of their conſtitu- 
tional authority: and for this reaſon we ſee too much 
virtue, and too cloſe reformation, no more agrees 
with the ſyſtem of oppoſition than of the govern- 
ment. If the one employs miniſters not of the 
pureſt morals, or the moſt unſullied character, for 
purpoſes well adapted to ſuch an adminiſtration; the 
other gives the preference to a corruptible repreſen- 
tation before an incorruptible, and, to add an em- 
-Phafis to the hypocriſy, under a plan of reforma- 
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And if this be not ſufficiently accounted for to 


the reader, by the circumſtances and habits of the 
nation, (words of the utmoſt complaiſance, equally 
accommodated to all underſtandings, times,. .and 
opinions) he muſt have an unuſual degree of incre- 


dulity, which utterly. diſqualifies him for the argu- 


ment, and the purpoſe of this addreſs.— Fhe authors 
have given us, in the firſt ſix pages of it, the birth, 
parentage, and education of parliamentary corrup- 
tion; but they prudently left it to the people, to ob- 
tain its laſt dying ſpeech and confeſſion. 
Having been acceflary to many wicked pranks 
and unlawful proceedings of this old offender; ſuch 
as robbing free citizens of the * means of ſelf- 
defence—knocking ſome on the head for | meeting 
to complain of their injuries—and.wickedly attempt- 
ing to 4 bind others in all caſes Wwhatſoever—it is no 

* Alluding to the Game Laws. 

„ Tbe Rist A M& 

1 The Declaratory Act. 
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wonder the party have a fellow- feeling, a Ry" with to 
defend him from the puniſhment he merits. 


It is for this reaſon that the body of the people 
are conſtantly brought forth in the Addreſs, with no 
other end, that appears, but to guard and protect 
this old uſeful corps, the body of corruption. Vet 
in the 8th page we are told,“ It is by the weight of 
a general aſſociation, the body of the people muſt 
regain their loſt influence over their truſtees. Sure- 


> Iy this is groſs mockery of the people, if, as they 
affirm, their right of election be loft, and the reco- 
very impracticable. It is inſult to them to talk of 


their truflees, who confeſſedly have had none for 
ages paſt, and by the moderate plan are never in- 
tended to have any. But though abandoned by the 


great party in oppoſition, and their garbled county 


committees, this great ſimple body are given to 
underſtand, in the ſame firam of deriſion, that it 
would be {laviſh timidity for hem to acquieſce and 
ſubmit under ſuch a perverſion of the end for which 
parliament was inſtituted;“ while, on the other hand, 
to meditate ſchemes of reſiſtance would be fool- 
hardy raſhneſs.— There is a medium, it ſeems,” be- 
twixt ſubmitting and reſiſting, not adapted to great 
bodies; to batter the ears of adminiſtration with an 
unceaſing war of words, till the ſtrong fortreſs of 
corruption be given up to tropes and figures of rhe- 
toric, rather than to fool-hardy blows. To avoid 
which, miniſters are to be told beforehand, as an 
inducement for them civilly to give up their power, 
that there is neither ſpirit nor intention in the na- 
tion to bring them to account for the moſt arbitrary 
and deſtructive abuſe of it. I fear it is not very ne- 
ceſſary for theſe moderate reformers tot throw cold 
water on the public zeal, or reſentment of their 
fellow-citixens.— There does not appear to be any 
great danger from theſe at preſent; but much more 
1 | | | from 
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5 from an unfeeling languor, a timid ſelfiſhneſs, Or 2 

torpid deſpair. But it ſeems the county petitions to 

the boroughs, the ſupplications of England to a few 
Tycophants in office or contract, backed by Nabobs 

not yet brought to juſtice by law, or conſcience, are 

-to look big, and ſwagger upon occaſion, Be not 
alarmed, gentle reader, at the pomp of preparation, 
with which the whole Aſſociated Body are © to pour 

in one unbroken current upon the corrupters of our 

Government.” —It is not to “ beſiege, but to be- 

cech.” 

4 What buſineſs the great body of the people will 

have in this grand cavalcade, who are, at all events, 

+ to get nothing by it, does not appear; unleſs it be 

to grace the triumph of corruption at the freſh ſacri- 

fice of a hundred more knights upon her polluted 

altars : for whatever has been ſaid, for their own 

|; amuſement, by the great advocates of reformation 
by economy, to pluck the Crown bare of its ap- 

pendages, and purge both houſes of parliament 

from penſions, places, ſubſcriptions, contracts, &c. 

1 it was ſurely ridiculous to think of introducing oco- 

| | nomy by the means of her mortal enemies, Prodi- 

gality and Corruption : or that the Crown would pa- 

tiently ſuffer the moſt wanton innovations on its an- 

cient honours and revenues, while the enormous 

plunder of a ruined nation by a profligate pay- 

maſter, and many other harpies of the ' State, was 
winked at with the utmoſt indulgence, in hopes of 

its changing hands, 

But, indeed, this ſyſtem is given up by the ad- 

. dreſs as impracticable and abſurd, when corruption 

is become the. avowed principle of Government; 

which, as the Committee juſtly obſerve, is “ the 
conſummation of its depravity, and ruin its inevitable 

conſequence, unleſs the due controul of the conſti- 
tution be reſtored 10 the body of the people.” —Miſtake 
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not—they mean ealy the 1 pales t to > whom 
their hundred knights are to reſtore this controul, 
not, as is fallaciouſſy pretended, the body of the 
people: | For though they own the abſurdity; of at- 
tempting to reform the Government by a corrupt 
Parliament, they are for reforming Parliament by 
Electors equally. corrupt, only ſprinkling the rotten 
boroughs with a Little n fall o oy 150 
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Br U T we are now coming into lk marrow of the 

. moderate. plan, and the cloven foot of party ſteps 
forth with leſs diſguiſe, from the cloak of hypocriſy, _ 
It is affirmed, page 15th of the Addreſs, © That 
the diverſity of ſentiments, which has in ſome mea- 
ſure retarded the union of the people, aroſe not from 
a difference of political principles, for in them there 

s an entire agreement, but ſolely from conſiderations 
of a ' prudential nature. The queſtions in debate 
have been, not whether thoſe doctrines, be maintain- 
able in argument, for it is admitted they are, but 
whether it be probable in the Preſent ſtate of the na- 
tion that thoſe doctrines, in their full extent, are re- 
ducible to practice? And if it be highly improba- 
ble that a reformation on that, extenfive plan cou 
be carried into execution, whether it be not expe 
dient that the people waive ſomewhat of their juſti 
flilable claims, and content themſelves with that mo | 
of redreſs which is leſs complete in theory, but 
which appears more eaſily attainable by peaceful 
means, and, when attained, fully adequate to the 
Ee of their Ne PT his is artfully beg- 


ging 


0 


ging 8 of the queſtion by ſubtle inſinuation 
and bold aſſertion. It is not true that the political 
principles of the two plans of reformation have an 
entire agreement. On the contrary, they differ as 
widely and effentially as two plans can differ chat are 
in favour of oppoſite intereſts, that of an ariſtocracy 
and the rights of the nation; that would place the 
government in the hands of a party, or bring it 
under the conſtitutional controul of the whole peo- 
ple, through an uncorrupt and #ncorruptible , partia- 
ment.— This is not © waiving ſomewhat of the peo- 

_ ple's juſtifiable claims,” as is jeſuitically inſinuated. 
It is an utter renunciation of all their rights and 
claims in favour of a partial reform; in no reſpect 

adequate to any purpoſe of theirs, or to any right 

zor intereſt of the nation at large, as is with equal 

untruth and effrontery affirm ee. 

Ihe next paragraph, calculated to intimidate the it 

popular leaders by an exaggerated deſcription of the 

power of the crown, and the difficulties in the way 

of their plan, from national habits. and prejudices - 

averſe to innovation, is in ſubſtance, and in many L 

_ . Places, verbatim, the ſame artful / attempt formerly 
made uſe of to gull the freeholders df another coun- 

ty, in a letter to a leading Member of the Committee. 

There can be no doubt of its author, through what- 

ever channel it may have been conveyed to its preſent 

uſe, or by whatever means adapted. It will allow 

ſuperior efficacy to the more extenſive ſcheme, if un- 

der the preſent circumſtances? of the nation the 

eſtabliſhment of it could be accompliſhed; but tak- 

ing the contrary for granted, with the uſual artifice, 

it aſks with an air of triumph what is the ſuperior 
efficacy of an impracticable ſyſtem? J anſwer, there 
is nothing ſo difficult as what men do not 22% to 

e. accompliſh ;* nor any thing too difficult for a united 

and determined people to effect, Eſpecially when 
— . „ th they 
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they are allowed by their opponents to have vittue, 
numbers, and ſtrength, to ſupport juſtifiable claims, 
/ wee are utterly at a loſs for thoſe peculiar circum- 
ſtances of the nation, that muſt defeat their juſt hopes 
and efforts, unleſs they are betrayed by falſe brethren 
to the uſurped powers of a limited orown. _ 
It is a ſtrange concluſion which, theſe gentlemen 
draw from extreme corruption, to a moderate reform ; 
and a ſingular plan, to retain all the inſtruments of 
corruption, the more certainly and effectually 1. 
due it. It looks as though their party had no 
objection to the corrupt ſyſtem, provided they could — | 
only have the more diſcreet Diſcretion of it on 
ſelyes; and it is with this view that they confine their 
reformation to enlarging the freehold repreſentation, * 
where their intereſt lies, rather than reſtoring the con- 
ſtitution with the rights of election. A people unit- 
19 ed by a common intereſt, and in a conſtant exerciſe 
of equal rights and privileges, could not be governed 
by the intrigues, or for the intereſts, o party. The 
3 | leaders of all parties which muſt be annihilated by 
1 Iuch a plan, will for that obvious reaſon eternally re- 
© | probate the reform, under any ſpecious pretences that 
may beſt impoſe upon the public. 3 
J Jo prove the truth of this obſervation, we bed 
only repeat the filly objections which diſtreſſed arti- 
fice is compelled to produce as ſerious arguments in 
the diſpute. In the firſt place, we are told, the ad- 
| herents of corruption would brand the popular ſyſ⸗ 
tem with the odious name of innovation. — And | 
where is the diſgrace to honeſt men of being branded 
. by adherents of corruption? Or if innovation, which, | 
is the. parent of all excellence, could really be odious | 
to any but blockheads or knaves, what could be the 
. odium of innovating upon a ſyſtem of tyranny and 
| ofthe. Let us hear . no more, for decency's ſake, 
of the ſcruples of ſuch rogues, or the tenderneſs 


which 
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which others ex preſs for them, who would be thou ght 
honeſt. — But there is another difficulty, which 865 
would. think common- ſenſe ſhould bluſh to men- 
tion. © A new diſtribution of the election fran- 
chiſes into more hands would appear injurious to a 
multitude of electors. There is no raſcal, how. 
ever abandoned, under the denomination of a cor- 
rupt elector, and traitor to his country, that would 
dare to mention ſuch an injury. Nothing but the 
diſtreſs or the effrontery of party could have given 
birth to it, But it is added, “ Such a reform would 
be à total departure from the preſent eſtabliſþment 
of the lower houſe.” The very thing it ought to de, 
when the preſent eſtabliſhment of the lower houſe is 
a total departure from every thing honeſt, legal, and 
conſtitutional. But ſtill the objections proceed, wt 
might alienate many by the magnitude of the ope- 
ration, whoſe private intereſts were not materially af- 
fected.” —Alack ! what a misfortune to the nation! 
I ſee no remedy, unleſs theſe gentlemen will learn a 
greater way of thinking, which will ſquare their ideas 
to the magnitude of the operation. — But the danger 
and the argument perſevere; and we are next alarmed 
leſt more ſhould be alienated by its contrariety to 
the manners of the age.” Amiable tendergeſs to 
vice and folly ! how admirably adapted. to a mode- 
rate reform! Yet, I am perſuaded, it would be the 
leſs evil of the two, for the age to.mend its manners, 
rather than the nation to loſe its rights and liberties. 
But ſtill, heaven preſerve us! the catalogue of dan- 
gers increaſes—* It might offend the pride of the 
wealthy, excite the fears of the moderate, and ſhock 
the prejudices of men unaccuſtomed to political ſpe- 
culation. And ſurely if, in the“ 3 circum- 
ſtances of the nation, ſo fully explained in this ac- 
count, pride, fear, and ignorance, are of no weight 
in che balance of argument, that predominate on 
| 8 moſt 
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moſt other occaſions, there is no reſpe& remaining 
for ancient uſage and cuſtom ; but this wicked inno- 
vation is to throw all eſtabliſhed order and good go- 
vernment into confufion. To ſum up this argument 
againſt the popular plan, what does it amount to, 
but ſimply: this? You ought to be very cautious'how 
you reform too much for the adherents of corrup- 
tion will be offended at innovation. ' The thief of 
public rights will not like the thoughts of reſtoring 
them. Fools will gape at the novelty—Pride will 
take it in dudgeon—Fear will be more afraid—and 
Ignorance worſe confounded. And all theſe fools, 
knayes, and cowards, being in the intereſt of the 
Crown, or of Party, „the liberties of the nation (if 
they could be found) would be in imminent danger. 
of ruin,” by attempting to extend franchiſes out of 
the limits of corruption to honeſt men, who certainly 
1 cannot be ſuppoſed to know their value ſo well as 
thoſe who have long dealt in and made a market of 
them.—Far from being ſatisfied with this reaſoning, 
the great body of the people think they have at leaſt 
as good a right to ſell themſelves, and their country, 

q as. the little corrupt body, who have ſeldom known 
any other value of the abuſed truſt, but to make 
the moſt of it for their own benefit, in contempt of 

every thing dear and facred to their injured. country. 
men and fellow-citizens. But if the dangers of the _ 
popular plan above deſeribed, great and formidable as 
they are, ſhould fail of their effect, ſurely, when con- 4 
traſted with no le important advantages of the mo- ; 
derate ſyſtem, they muſt unite all parties in its ſup- 
port! This ſyſtem, we are told, as its firſt good 
effect, would preſerve the franchiſes of the whole 
maſs of electors, leave the preſent - (rotten) fabric 
untouched, and in every reſpect would be leſs remote 
from the habits, and the practice of the age.”—By 
which new mode of reformation, without the leaſt 
„ e Change 
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change of men or manners, we ſhould put Corrup- 
tion out of countenance upon her own dunghill, by 
a freſh recruit of public virtue from the counties. 
And why ſhould we deprive a number of poor people 
of the excluſive right of ſelling and betraying their 
country, which, from long habit and privilege, they 
might think a great hardſhip, when we may as eafily 
defeat the corrupt influence of the Crown over them, 
by creating another influence in favour of _— 
maſters and leaders? Honourable men! whoſe 
feſſions in behalf of liberty. are well known, 8 
they would avail themſelves of the acts of tyrants to 
deprive their country of thoſe natural and conſtitu- 
tional rights, which alone can . ſecurity both to 
liberty and property !! 

To ſhew the candor and confiſtency of the Addreſs, 
it informs us, in one place, that the hundred knights 
addition to the county. repreſentatives, would © in a 
great meaſure red, efs their inferiority to that of the 
boroughs.” In the next paragraph it affirms, © that 
by this ſole means the whole ſyſtem of corruption 
would be overturned, and the conſtitution acquire a 
degree: of permanent ſecurity which it never attained 
in any preceding period.” And all this without diſ- 
placing a ſingle burgeſs, whoſe corrupt majority is 
nearly double the number of the additional knights. 
This paradox, ſo confidently affirmed, ſurely wants 
explanation. They muſt make it appear that theſe 
knights will always be honeſt men, and in the intereſt 
of their country: that the influence of the Crown 
will not alſo find means to increaſe both in the bo- 
roughs and the counties, and even exceed theſe in- 
adequate attempts of a patty to controul its power. 
Could we even ſuppoſe corruption to be put to a 
ſtand by the moderate ſyſtem, and all their new 
knights to prove honeſt, it does not appear that they 
would even then make a * of parliament— 
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the contrary is evident, if we may judge from the 
proportions of many years. But granting this," con- 
trary to call appearances; what: fatisfaction could it 
give to the nation, whoſe general rights are thus 
given up, and uſurped by a partial repreſentation” 
and their leaders, and a more fatal and decifive'blow 
ſtruck by this compromiſe, at the liberties' of their 
country, than all former tyrants could effect?” What 
ſecurity: can theſe: ſeifiſh reformers. give to the king- 
dom that they themſelves will not prove corrupt, and. 
as ready to betray; upon occafion, the rights and 
property of England to the Crown, as thoſe of Ame- 
rica? It is far from a clear caſe that ſome of them, 
who have been the moſt active againſt the people's 
rights, are a whit more truſt-worthy than the vena} 
boroughs, for whoſe franchiſes they ſhew ſo great 4 
tenderneſs, while they ſurrender without authority; 
and without remorſe, the birthright of the great ma- 
jority of their fellow- citizens. By which plan it is 
evident they mean to keep up the flame of party 
conteſts, the true ſource of all our calamities, which 
the general exertion of the whole people, in the re- 
covery of their equal rights of election, would finally 
extinguiſh. There is no method to oppoſe a ſyſtem 
of corruption effectually, but by putting it out, of 
the power of Government to corrupt; nor any other 
way to do this but by making every man the guar- 
dian of his own rights, and thus binding the whole 
eommunity by one common intereſt. Yet the Com- 
mittee contend that the conſtitution may be reſtored 
without reſtoring the moſt effential part of it, the | 
primary and fundamental rights of the people, from | 
which the conſtitution and government are derived; 
and that freedom may be nel when the rights 
which make freedom are betrayed by party, and 
uſurped by power. The moderate plan is evidently 
to curtail the power of the Crown, without reſtoring 
the FRA 1 of. the people. Permanency of Govern- 
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ment dos ndt coincide with their principles; for | 
that can only reſult from regal Jeſpotifg, or — 
bliſhed democratic powers, which, baving no motive 
for change within themſelves, muſt remain till ſub- 
dued by external violence. To talk of permanent 
ſecurity, ariſing from a trimming. expedient, calcu- 
lated to promote inſtability, and to ſay this poor ex- 
pedient could induce the people to frame their aſſo- 
ciations on ſuch precarious ground,” are fallacious 
pretences. They were the enemies of the people 
who framed theſe Aſſociations; and they will proba» 
bly find that the exceptions to their principles are 
of greater moment than they affect to repreſent 
them, notwithſtanding the Committees and their 
country friends have adopted and confirmed the 
plan, of which _ leaders 1 in 8 as were ths 
real framers. 1 
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tempted through a corrupt legiſlature: to ſeige their 


property without their conſent, adopted a temporiz- 


ing plan, like this of Vorkſhire, their rights and li- 


berties had heen loſt for:ever.—But they had no jea- 
us nobles, over grown gentry, or ſtockholders, to 
obſtruct their rights by influence, or corrupt their 
virtue by example. Their intereſts as well as their 
conditions were happily one; and their exertions in 
fupport of a common cauſe have therefore been una- 
nimous and deciſive. — Had the people of Ireland; 


ſtill more magnanimous, becauſe acting againſt orb 


the great powers of the ſtate, meanly accepted the 


beſt terms their opponents would grant, they would 


never to Doomſday have been in poſſeſſion of liberty 
or a free trade. The arms in their hands, with ſkill 
and ſpirit to uſe them in their own defence, were the 
argument that - prevailed . when the juſtice of. their 


claims made no impreſſion. They muſt apply it as 
ftrenuouſly-to their own corrupt parliament, and their 


victory will be complete. England alone, ſhame to 


her degeneracy! though equally injured or oppreſſed, 


n of her ns; and wantonly drained of her 
| 4 ee 
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the plowman, 
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\ blood and treaſure, finks under and kiſſes the rod of 
oppreſſion. — She aſſociates as if ſhe had neither 


rights nor injuries, or not a due, ſenſe of either. Her 
once honeſt, and therefore intrepid ſohb, inſtead of 


_ emulating the great and illuſtrious examples before 
their eyes, and uniting to cruſh a ſyſtem of tyranny, 


are ſupplicating their own treacherous ſervants for 


the riglits they betray ; and this too at a time when 


our national calamities and reſentment, co-operatin 
with miniſterial diſgraces and apprehenſions, muſt 
have enſured ſucceſs, had not the ſelfiſh fears of 
funded, property, and the more ſelfiſh intereſt of 
party, fruſtrated the decided plans of popular union 
and defence :—plans of wiſdom as well as juſtice, 
that would reſtore the ſpirit with'the forms of the 
conſtitution, and | effectually cure the evils ariſing 
from eorrupt influence and partial repreſentation; 
Whereas the moderate plan of the ariſtocracy; and 
the landed intereſt, is a plan of perſonal ſecurity and 
party advantage. And the ground of this frivolous? 
meek reformation, is the claim that thoſe nobles'and 
gentry make to the landed property. Their dead pro- 
perty, tbey would perſuade us, is of more value and 
conſequence than all the living, and therefore ſhould 
give the law to repreſentation.— They do not conſider 
chat uncultivated land is not property That gold in 
the mine is not property. The idea is complex, not 
ſimple. In one caſe it includes the ſkill and labour 
by which land is cultivated to its various produce; 
and therefore gives an equal claim of property to 
; the farmer, and the landlord. In the 
other, it takes in the numerous arts of the commu- 


nity, by whoſe: united induſtry money paſſed into 
general circulation, and, being thus rendered the 
common meaſure of all- other property, becomes 


important property itſelf. And therefore all who 
Contribute. to the acquirement and circulation of hs, 


« 
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for the public benefit and ſervice, are equally useful 
and important to the ſtate with the immediate holders 
and poſſeſſors, and equally entitled on the ground of 


property, as well as natural rights, to repreſentation 
among the deputies of the people. It is, in fact, 


labour, induſtry, and arts, that are the never- failing 


ſources of all legal property to individuals, and o 
revenue to ſtates. Shall theſe then be deemed no 


8 property themſelves, that give being to all other. pro- 


perty? that call the grain from the furrow, the ore 


from the mine, and launch out in perilous adventure 


upon the mighty waters? Shall their rights be left at 
the mercy of others, by whoſe ſtrength and valour 

the rights and properties of kingdoms are gained and 
ſecured ? Shall we be told by exalted patriotiſm, that 


every blade of graſs” in a free country is repreſented ? | 
and ſhall men be held cheaper than graſs ? Does the 
freehold riſe ſpontaneouſly out of the ſoil, or from 
Ny ſweat of the plowtnan's forehead ? .. 


Landed property is not abſolutely ſuch, but in a 
limited ſenſe.— The landlord, by whatever tenure it 
is held, is but a kind of ſteward or truſtee in the 
public behalf. He cannot compel the cultivation 
of it, which. alone gives it value; nor als 'he law- 


fully cauſe it to he uncultivated at his own pleaſure, 


cauſe this would be equally hoſtile to the laws. of 
Zod and government, which call upon man to en- 
creaſe and multiply, and repleniſh the earth, as far 
as the means of ſubſiſtence can be obtained The 


poor have therefore a right and a property in the 


lands, as well as the rich, and a common intereſt in 
their cultivation and produce. The land is the in- 


heritance of all the people, by a natural claim which 
ſuperſedes all civil titles. It can no more be 


priated than the ſea or the air, and conſequently. is 


the leaſt perfect of all property, and the leaſt enti- 
; tled to convey that power and influence over à com- 


munity 


— ; 
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Et is munity which landlords are apt to aſſume, There 
1 is nothing ſo truly property as the produce of per- 
ST ſonal labour, whether of mind or body, Nor is there 
1 any kind of property ſo teſpectable to the publie, or 
© fo well entitled to influence in the ſtate and. nation, 
becauſe infinitely moſt beneficial. to both. 
f be landed property, ſtrictly ſpeaking, is nothing 
mote than the overplus produce of labour very 
inadequately paid: and though the civil diſtinctions 
in ſociety may render it neceſſary that the greater 
part of the harveſt ſhould go to the ſupport of theſe 
diſtinctions and ſubordinations, yet ſurely toil and 
induſtry demand. ſomething more than the ' ſcanty 
gleanings. They call for that ſhare of the produce 
which may impart a reward equal to their ſervice, 
and a degree of comfort in proportion to their ſtate 
and condition. And, above all, they demand the free 
enjoyment of this as a right of nature and juſtice; 
and while they cheerfully adminiſter to the pride and 
luxury of, ſuperiors, they bave 2 right to guard their 
own independence, is free citizens, and to ſpurn 
with honeſt indignation” at every kind of vaſſalage, 
which influence might attempt to gain oyer them, 
under the falſe notion of obligation. Equal rights 
and mutual obligations eftabliſh the claim of equal 
independence — and this cannot be maintained with- 
out the exerciſe of equal franchiſes and privileges, 
under the general character of free citizens. 
Let. the” friends of the people's rights, which are 
the gente of their free conſtitution, take care how 
they are duped by the arts of aſſuming men, who 
would make brute earth property, without cultiva- 
tion, and give a dignity to graſs, or even to barren 
helds, which they deny to their fellow-citizens, whoſe 
- kill and labour give value to one, and bread to the 
other. The lords of the ſoil have generally ſo little 
_ for the creators of the produce, on. * 
their 
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| their proud diſtinctions of ſuperiority are founded, 


that they, will never ſuffer them to pofleſs any greater 5 


ä civil ew ke if they can prevent it, than ſhall. render 


nſtruments in their ftruggles with the 
Cen By power, and ſhall: keep 9 them and 
an " property at the diſpoſal of their lordly ſpoilers, 
ey will never depend upon popular favour” for 
power, lf they can .obtain it from the Crown by 
_time- ELVINg accommodation, or. a ſmall ſacrifice of 
Fe principles, or public rights, as recent in- 
ances abundantly prove. They will have a conſti- 
tuent body Ys. 9 poſſihle, neither decidedly in the 
Power « of the Croun, nor too devoted to the Nation; 


but 19158 fy cha weight in the popular ſcale as ſhall 


at al es put the. balance in their hands, and give 
them he eee both. This is evidently 
beg ice which they, and their connections, the 
gentlemen, of 4heir Committees, are contend- 
10 1 5 Won. the principle I have ſtated; that, by 

extèrou y trimming, betwixt the Crown and People, 


they Fay. keep hoh in a ſtate af dependanze upon 


&5,. and by accaſionally. appearing devoted 


them 
Wc 0 hey may, dupe them both; and''ferve the 


inte ele of, neither. And thus the national evils 


Il be arther than ever from a cure. They will 
e fixed beyond the, power, of redreſs, unleſs the 


| Crown to get rid of the; tyranny: of Ariſtocratic 


action, ſpould either attempt to become deſpotic/ 
and thus compel. them te unite with the people; or 
lle, by Fayouring the. popular plans of refotm, and 
{toting 1 the rights of election, ſhould chooſe' rather 
to govern. under the conſtitutional controul of an ins 
Sender arliament, and rely for ſuppòrt upon 
diſintei Hed loyalty of the Commons, rather 


de rival idelity of the Peers. Let the dple j; 


therefore e on their guard, who aſſociate 'for' tei, 
1 rights, not to promote the intrigues of: a [+ 
\ D 


152699 


They have been already fore warned that the chiefs 
and leaders of it are by their Atuation no leſs rivals 
. to then: than to the Crown. Let them reſolve upon 
an effectual reformation, or none. They bad better 

have c repreſentation, than à mere nominal one, 
that is to ſerve the purpoſes either of the Crown or 
Nobles. If it be not efficiently to reſtore the ri ghts, 
and guard the liberty and property of the nation,' a 

. borough repreſentation is as good as” a county one; 


Aa ſeptennial election, of what is called a Parliament; 8 


as good as a triennial.— Phe only point to be con- 
 fidered by the people, I mean che great unftanchiſed 
majority, is ſuch a reform as will give the hation a 
decided and permanent controul upon the 'Governs 
ment, by rendering Parliament truly its repre- 
ſentative, great council, and guardian of all its 
rights, Theſe great ends can only be. obtained by 
equal repreſentation and annual parliamefts.— The | 
wit of man can deviſe no other means out of the 
reach of influence and corruption, 
Let this point be the ſole object of aſſociation Re) 
reformatian. It is a point that admits of no qualify- 
ing medium, or plans of moderation. To balance 
here, is to betray. Let this therefore be the teſt of 
all aſſociating bodies, to diſtinguiſh the people from 
Partixans, who, being devoted to a middle power, are 
for a maderate reform, as beſt ſuited to its nature and 
intereſt, e ö 

F rom ſuch Als gs and Canthitives let the 
great, uncorrupt body of the people ſtand aloof, 
and Cither «chooſe other Committees, ot elſe aban- 
don the, deſign altogether.— The Committees that 
carried the reform for Ireland are not under the 
lead, of a; fate party. "They conſiſt of citizens of 
middle rank and fortune, whoſe ambition does not 
prompt them to aſpire. after dominion over their 
brethren ; he om to 1 ie greater part of 
e | 8 > their 
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